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the process convinced him that the isolation, or partial isolation,
of the cells is itself the stimulus to movement. The cells tend
towards a physiological equilibrium which is achieved by a contact
as complete as possible with other cells. The movements are
essentially random or testing movements, evoked by the lack of
contact with other cells, and ceasing when satisfactory contact is
established.

KuhTs observations on wandering early embryonic cells of
the newt (Tritunis) are consistent with this conclusion. The
cinematograph records of the movements of these cells in a fluid
medium on a microscope slide show that a cell may pass within
half its own width of a cell aggregate without being deflected by
it, but if it comes right up against an aggregate it may fuse with it.
The cinematograph records also yielded the very suggestive result
that these embryonic cells move in a more irregular fashion in
abnormal than in normal media. Using an arbitrary* measure of
the number of changes of direction by each moving cell, he found
that ten cells in serum from animals of their own species, and
therefore in a medium which is chemically nearly normal, made
an average of 5*2 changes of direction per unit of time. Cells
moving in salt solution through which (a) a continuous, and (b)
a high frequency alternating electric current, was passed con-
tinuously throughout the experiment, made an average of 14*6 (a)
and 10-3 (b) changes of direction in the same time. There is an
obvious parallel between this and the behaviour of the water-mite
in normal and abnormal temperatures described in chapter rv.

Both Kuril's and Holtfreter's observations support the view
that the movements of these embryonic cells are instances of trial
behaviour, elicited by a felt dissatisfaction, and ceasing on the
chance achievement of satisfaction. The consequence which this
has for the interpretation of the mental factors concerned in such
action was discussed in chapter iv.

These observations suggest that if we had studies of the
behaviour of embryonic cells as detailed as those we possess for
amoebae, we should apply to them the statement by which Jennings
sums up his experience with that organism, quoted on page 132.

It must be concluded that the factors which we find in the
behaviour of isolated embryonic cells enter also into their behaviour
in embryonic development, and that small deviations in the move-
ment of the cells are corrected by trial. Their instinctive actions